EARLY LINCOLN. 


CHRONICLES OF A PIONEER. 
Thomas William ADAMS 1842 — 1919 


Arriving in Now Zealand in 1862, it was my very good 
fortune, before the end of the year to find employment 
on the farm of Mr T. A. Pannett, at Riccarton; he also 
owned a farm about midway between, what are now 
Lincoln and Springston townships. Two of Mr Pannett's 
sons had also taken up land near him; Mr Thomas 
Pannett on the Springston side, and Mr Henry Pannett 
towards Lincoln. All three had some crops sown on their 
farms that year for the first time, and I assisted to cut 
these in January 1863. It may interest students of the 
College to know that Mr Henry Pannett’s crop was on 
the field now numbered 7, as I understand, on the 
College farm, which was originally Mr H. Pannett’s 
farm. This crop was the first on any part of what to-day 
is the College farm. All around field No. 7 there was 
open plain covered with tussocks, and it would have 
been possible to ride in a direct line from Mr Pannett’s 
place to Racecourse Hill, the residence of the present 
chairman of the board, without meeting with so much as 
a wire fence. It was one vast sea of waving tussocks, with 
here and there a little native broom and wild-Irish-man, 
scrub. 


The harvest of 1863 was not a particularly good one, as 
the season had been very dry during the summer, and 
while we were cutting the wheat on the College farm the 
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whole plains were ablaze from the Waimakariri to the 
Selwyn, and from the hills to the swamps below the 
Springs track. It took Mr Pannett and myself all that we 
could do to keep the fire out of the crop, but fortunately 
the ditch and bank proved a substantial-barrier, and we 
did manage to save the crop. Others down Shand's track 
were not so fortunate, and lost their crops. The fire 
passed down to the swamp, crossed all the tracks, and 
was burning for months in the peat below Lincoln and 
Prebbleton. 


The varieties of wheat grown in the harvest of 1863 were 
mostly or Essex White and Talavern variety, with a 
smaller area of Pearl and Velvet Chaff. Early in the 
sixties Mr Gammack introduced Hunter's White, which 
in a few years entirely supplanted the first two kinds. 
Essex White was a most prolific wheat, but was soft, and 
very liable to sprout with exposure to only a moderate 
amount of rain. I have seen a field of standing corn of 
Essex with practically every ear showing long sprouts. 
Talavera was a spring wheat, something after the Tuscan 
type, but with less straw. It was several years later when 
Tuscan, wheat was introduced to cultivation. 


That one could ride from Springston to Racecourse Hill 
was proved by Mr Thomas Pannett and myself shortly 
after harvest, as we went with two drays to the Kowai 
Bush for material for the roof, and the posts for the front, 
and stalls of a stable. Starting; from Avonhead, 
Riccarton, we followed approximately the course of the 
Waimakariri River, arid we had two horses in each dray, 
and carried three days' food both for ourselves and the 


horses, with a. supply of water for one day. Neither of us 
had been across the plains before; and no cuttings had 
been made, at any of the terraces or gullies, but with 
empty drays we had, of course, no difficulties until it 
became dark. We had hoped to reach the bush before 
camping, but, coming to a terrace after dark where 
Waddington township now is, we thought it wise not to 
go any further that night, fearing we might upset our 
drays. There was nothing for it but to take the horses out 
where we were, tie them to the drays, and camp under 
the drays until the morning. When daylight dawned we 
saw below us acres of flax, and concluded that we should 
find water near by. Taking the horses with us we soon 
found the Hawkins River, and also that there was a 
whare almost hidden in the flax; this proved to belong to 
Mr Jobson, who, at this early date, was prospecting for 
coal in that part. After getting some breakfast we made 
an early start for the Kowai Bush, and spent the day 
bringing wood across the river and on to the terrace. 
When we had got our loads we again made for our 
camping ground of the night before. 


The next morning it was quite foggy, so we followed a 
track as far as Racecourse Hill, and by this time, the fog 
having lifted, we steered by a point on the peninsula, and 
so were travelling all day across the burnt plains, which 
were trackless and still quite black from the fire we had 
contended with during harvest. By the time we reached 
the Great South Road it was quite dark, but we could still 
see the outline of the Port Hills. When crossing the South 
Road we could distinctly see the light at Weedon's Hotel, 
and also the light at Gigg's Hotel, on the Selwyn River, 


so I suppose we crossed the road about where Burnham 
Industrial School now is, and without difficulty we came 
to the Ellesmere junction road somewhere above the 
Springston of to-day. Stables on the farms in those days 
were all built of sods on three sides, with posts to support 
the front plate, and almost invariably were open on the 
front, and thatched with straw. I have known people to 
go ten miles for a load of straw, and in one case I 
remember one farmer who carried straw twenty miles 
with which to thatch his whare. The first houses were, 
almost without exception, built with sods; the 
exceptions, perhaps, one in twenty, might be of cob, and 
a like proportion of wood. 


These sod houses were plastered inside and out with a 
mixture of cow-dung and clay, and when dry were white- 
washed all over, and looked really clean and tidy. In 
most, eases, these huts served for the first ten years, 
when they would be replaced by a wooden house; but in 
other cases I have known a sod house to be occupied for 
twenty years. I recently saw a cob house in good 
condition that had been built over sixty years. I need 
hardly say that in these pioneer homes there were many 
and varying degrees of comfort. I knew of one on the 
Springs track near the College in the early clays: a two 
roomed whare, where everything was spick and span, 
although the table, seats, and almost everything in the 
house was home-made. The wife's chair was a cement 
barrel with one side cut out about half way down, and 
the bottom filled up. This, with some furnishing, 
certainly made a comfortable seat. This lady is still 
living, and has built herself a nice brick house in her 
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native village in England. Quite I recently I saw a photo, 
of it, and in my mind contrasted it with her first house in 
New Zealand. There are many people still alive in this 
country whoso pioneer and present homes would make 
even a greater contrast. Bachelors' whares were often of 
only one room; unplastered, and certainly did not look 
very homely. On one occasion I remember approaching 
one of this class where two brothers lived, and as I drew 
near I heard the strains of "Home, Sweet Home" being 
drawn out on a concertina. The surroundings seemed to 
me so discordant to the music, that I received quite a 
shock; not yet being reconciled to the conditions of a 
colonial life. The presence of a woman in a whare 
usually made all the difference, and although the walls 
were of sods, her touch would give the place a home-like 
appearance. One cannot pass on without remarking that 
the lot of a woman in pioneer days was much harder than 
that of the man, shut off as she was from all social 
intercourse with her friends, and in many places with 
water and fuel almost-impossible to obtain. A woman 
still living, told me that for one whole winter she had no 
fuel but wheat-straw with which to do all her cooking. 
Another had to carry all the water she used up a steep 
terrace, with a child on her back; consequently the water 
was very precious, and was used for more than one 
purpose before being thrown away. I have heard to what 
uses it was put: her milk pans, etc., got the first use of 
the water, and her baby the last! I may add that one of 
her babies became the wife of one of our wool kings, but 
has been dead for some years now. 


After I had been at Greendale for some time, I called one 
day on what was then our nearest neighbour, about two 
miles away, and the lady of the j house told me that she 
had not seen another woman for two years. This 
privation would be the harder to bear as she had come 
almost direct from the ship that had brought her from 
home. The early settlers about Lincoln were favoured in 
that they had water, handy, and fuel was much more 
easily got than in many other places in Canterbury. Quite 
early firewood was sold at Taitapu, consisting mostly of 
broadleaf and fuchsia from the Peninsula. Water, being 
so essential, invariably attracted settlement in the early 
days. 


The land laws in Canterbury permitted the selector to 
choose his land before survey; the conditions being that 
it must run back forty chains from some road, even if 
only twenty acres were bought at £2 per acre: that being 
the minimum area purchasable in this manner. Any odd 
pieces of land of a smaller area were disposed of by 
auction, and this led to a system of what was called 
"gridironing,” whereby a person secured the control of 
nearly double the area he had bought. He would buy 
twenty acres and leave nineteen adjoining it, and so 
cover a considerable area of good land; and, as the 
nineteen acres could be bought only by auction, he was 
in a strong position when that piece of land was put up 
for sale. Many shady transactions in land deals were 
spoken of in the early days, but the most despicable I 
remember hearing of was not a hundred miles from 
Lincoln. A gentleman from the older province of Nelson 
came to Canterbury to buy land, bringing with him a 


letter of introduction to a farmer in the Springs county. 
The farmer entertained him, showed him some good land 
adjoining his own, and, sold it to him at £4 per acre, and 
then went to the Land Board and bought the very same 
land at £2 per acre; but as the land was very good, the 
bargain proved to be not so bad after all. 


A farmer having secured a section of land, would often 
start with a very small capital. He might first build his 
whare, or possibly he would get someone to skim a few 
acres for him during the summer while he remained at 
his occupation, and then, after harvest, he would build 
his whare and fence in the field that it was intended to 
crop. He would get the person who skimmed the land to 
put in the crop for him, he in his turn fencing for the man 
who had the team, and thus the seed wheat, a spade and 
a shovel, would be all that he required until his first 
harvest. Scores, and I daresay hundreds, started farming 
in Canterbury in this simple manner. The man with the 
team would quite possibly be only that much better off 
than his neighbour with the spade and shovel. The 
furnishing, too, of the whare would be as primitive as 
could be imagined; the bedstead, table, and seats would 
all be home-made. There would be a camp oven, a pan, 
a billy, a basin, a couple of plates, two pannikins, and 
possibly a bucket, and he would consider the house 
furnished. For stock, say six hens; these hens would 
furnish him with all the luxuries he would be able to get. 
As caterpillars and grasshoppers were very plentiful, the 
hens would do well on these insects, with the crumbs that 
fell from their master's table. 


Should his harvest turn out well lie might the next 
autumn purchase a pair of bullocks and plough, and so, 
stop by stop, get all the implements required on his farm. 
Bullocks were worked in harness in the same way as 
horses, but the bullock's collars were unbuckled at the 
bottom. Bullocks were easier to keep than horses; in fact, 
they were too slow for me. I broke up one hundred and 
twenty acres of tussock with a pair of bullocks, and the 
way they crawled along, chewing their cud as they went, 
used to exhaust my patience, and I would leave the 
plough and go up to give them it sharp touch up, and they 
would bolt down their cuds and hurry off, but in a minute 
or two up would come the cud, and they would crawl 
along chewing their cud as happy as ever. My plough 
was a wheeled plough; how men contented themselves 
with a, swing plough I never could make out. Bullocks 
were used for all purposes where horses are used now, 
and on Saturdays dozens might be seen tied to drays in 
Cathedral Square. One lady who lived at Riccarton had 
quite a novel arrangement to keep off wind and rain in 
her bullock dray—she had a large packing case set on 
end in the dray, and inside it a seat, and as she journeyed 
to town with her butter and eggs - she looked very snug 
indeed. 


I have described how it was possible to start on the land 
with but little money but willing hands. There were 
others who were making their second start, and were 
much better equipped, who settled on the Ellesmere 
Junction Road at an early date. Such were Messrs Todd, 
below Lincoln; Murray Pannett, Shand, Gammack, 
Bourne, and McGregor; all these, I believe, had 


previously occupied land in the neighbourhood of 
Christchurch, and owned what was considered the 
necessary implements and stock. To begin with I doubt 
if either of them owned a sheep: several years passed 
before sheep were at all common on the farms. There 
would be three or four draught horses, but lighter than 
the horses of to-day, one hack, several cows and young 
cattle, a good number of fowls, a pig or two, and on one 
or two of the farms there might be young horses. Two 
single-furrow ploughs, a pair of wooden harrows, locally 
made, and with iron teeth, a wooden roller, a Burgess 
and Key reaping machine, a hand chaffcutter, and a 
horse-power threshing machine —these, with smaller 
implements such as spades, shovels, scythes, etc., would 
be a complete outfit. 


The usual course of cropping a new farm was to take two 
crops of wheat and one of oats before laying down in 
grass, but too often the land was left in sorrel, which was 
the most prevalent weed at first. The wheat crop was the 
sheet anchor of the fanner in Canterbury for many years. 
Many of the smaller pieces of grain in 1863 were cut 
with either the hook or scythe, but on the farms Iam now 
describing the Burgess and Key reaping machine was 
used. Compared with modern machines, this machine 
was aheavy, clumsy affair with a great deal of weight on 
the grain wheel, and consequently was always drawing 
the horses towards the standing corn, and as the horses 
had always to be held hard by one rein, they detected the 
work, and were often with difficulty induced to go at all; 
the only successful way being to yoke a leading horse, 
ridden by a boy, to the end of the pole. In a forty bushel 


crop a fairly successful job could be made, but in a heavy 
crop the knives would frequently get jammed, the 
machine had to be backed, and the knives cleared, which 
was very annoying and wasted a great deal of time. The 
machine did not cut at all well even in a light crop, but 
missed a large proportion of it. The crop was pulled off 
the platform with, a rake, and in a heavy crop this was a 
most laborious job, and many a good man had to confess 
himself beaten. The draft, by its sidelong motion, was so 
uncomfortable for the horses that it was hard to make 
them go steady, and the man pulling off the sheaf had to 
give it a hard swing and pass it at the same time, and by 
the time he had been a round of the field on a hot harvest 
day, he would often look a picture of distress. He would 
then take his turn at driving while his mate went through 
the mill in the same way. The grain had then to be bound 
by hand, which was another very arduous job. If done 
directly it came off the machine it was not an unpleasant 
job, but it seldom could be done at once, and by the time 
the owner was ready to bind it the sheaf would be all 
scattered by the wind, and had to be pulled together by 
the binder's hands, causing the finger ends to be quite 
worn 'through.' Persons owning a machine and cutting 
for others usually charged 10s per acre. For binding the 
sheaves’ the price varied according to the crop, but 10s 
an acre was often paid. 


It was the custom for all the odd labour in Christchurch 
to turn out into the country for harvest work indeed, 
many, mechanics made it a, rule to go out harvesting, 
and during the Christmas and New Year holidays two or 
three of them would go from farm to farm seeking work, 
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and it got to be a far too common practice for men to take 
the binding of the grain on several farms, and when 
wanted, two out of three farmers had to find labour 
somewhere else, and none was to be found. The stooking 
and stacking have not changed, but the stacks are larger 
now than formerly. As two hundred bushels was a good 
day's work for the threshing machine, the stacks were 
built with that in view, so that if possible the stack was 
threshed in the day. So far as my experience went there 
was very little hired labour connected with the threshing, 
the farmers helping each other; the owner of the machine 
found the horses, and the driver, and the feeder of the 
machine, and the usual charge was sixpence per bushel: 
for separating the grain from the straw. The straw was 
built on a rope and drawn away by a horse, and 
afterwards burned. The corn, which fell under the 
machine, was pulled out by a man expert with a rake, 
who would separate all cavings, or longer portions of 
straw from the wheat. The wheat was then put through a 
winnowing machine, where three men were kept very 
busy if the crop was yielding well, in keeping the cloth 
clean. All the grain was threshed and sold by the 
measured bushel. This was a delicate business; the 
bushel must not be overfilled or shaken, but just nicely 
filled and struck off with a straight edge. It was then put 
into sacks and. tied with flax. I, with others, was once 
helping a man on Spring's track with his threshing, who 
was not particularly honest, and as it was the custom of 
the buyer to open the sack to look at the sample, he had 
dressed up enough grain to top his sacks with a bushel 
apiece. His wheat he had sold to the late Mr Peryman, of 
Taitapu, to go to the late Mr Alfred Saunders, of Nelson, 
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and afterwards of Canterbury, and while we were at 
work Mr Peryman came along to sample the grain, and 
lo and behold he brought an instrument, along with him 
that none of us had ever seen before, and instead of 
opening the bags as we expected, he pushed his tester 
into the bags anywhere he chose, much to the enjoyment 
of us all. 


I have been asked if I could give the names of the first 
owners of the various farms now the College farms. 
Commencing at the corner of Spring's track, R.S. 2751 
Mr Stevens was the owner. The section on the opposite 
side of the Junction Road, R.S. 2725, belonged to Messrs 
Wright and Murray. The next section to Mr Stevens was 
owned by Mr Todd, who lived below Lincoln. The 
sections opposite, R.S. 3189 and I. think 3257, belonged 
to Mr Henry Pannett, and also the section on the opposite 
side of the road and next Mr Todd's 3068. Section 3356 
was owned by Mr Dalton. The section 4031 and 4666 
were taken up later, and I think the occupier's name was 
Craig, and section 4946 was occupied by O'Neill. 


Finis. 
First published in the 
Ashburton Guardian 
5 January 1918. 
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